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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Colonial Virginia, its People and Customs, by Mary Newton Stanard 
With 93 Illustrations, p. 1-XVI, 15-376. J. B. Lippincott & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and New York, 1917. 

Mrs. Stanard is already well and pleasantly known to the reading 
public, both as historian and biographer, through her authorship of "The 
Story of Bacon's Rebellion" and "The Life Story of Edgar Allan Poe." 
The story of Bacon's Rebellion is but one of the interesting chapters of 
our colonial history, yet it constitutes a happy augury — even a guaranty — 
of her aptness to write her Magnum Opus, as this, her latest book, may 
justly be called. 

In her preface she modestly disclaims for her book the dignity of 
History. Yet, if the epigram — "History is philosophy teaching by 
example" — be true, what can be better history than a graphic pen picture 
of things in the concrete — than holding the mirror up to the actual facts, 
and thus showing "the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure." 

Mr. M'cawber said that his chief objection to the study of the Law, 
was the amount of detail it involved. Here we have detail to its last 
development, but instead of an objection it is a delight: especially a 
delight to that class of folk, whose name is Legion, that have of late 
years organized themselves into Societies of Dames and Daughters, of 
Sons and Descendants, and of Preservers of Antiquities. This ought 
to be a real "Hand Book" for them. I have called it "History"; to them 
it will be history set to music; if not a tone epic, yet a heroic love-song. 

The first chapter treats of the Founders of, and the later Emigrants — 
to, the Colony — not as a wearisome catalogue of Ship's Lists which only 
zealous genealogists read — but men of real flesh and blood — "Adven- 
turers" — as they aptly styled themselves — into the unknown; bringing re- 
solute courage and purpose to found a new world, yet having a suggestion 
of the Argonauts about them, with the golden fleece to lure them on. Uly- 
sses himself is hardly more picturesque than our gallant John Smith, with- 
out whose heroism and fortitude Jamestown would doubtless have become 
a second Roanoke Island. Mrs. Stanard, with rare discrimination, has 
given us the salient features of his career in the Colony, a story that can- 
not be too often retold to Virginians and their far-scattered progeny. 

Here, too, we have an intelligent and intelligible account of the real 
"First Families"; some real light on Cavaliers and Convicts, on hired 
and indentured servants, which, it is hoped, will dispel the ignorance 
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and allay the asperities of the pseudo historians of that period. There is 
a notable statement at page 53 that "not a single instance of a Virginia 
family descended from a convict has ever been found by any genealogist' ' , 
though a very few families that later became prominent — four in all — 
harked back to the servant class. 

Mrs. Stanard fairly revels in her Furniture details, and quotes 
many inventories of the period to show the progress from poverty to 
elegance — from wooden stools and settles to stately chairs and canopied 
bed steads, from pewter platters to silver tea caddies; not neglecting, 
of course, an occasional glance at a handsome "Looking Glass". All 
the critics can say is — read for yourself how fast and how far the trans- 
formation went. 

The chapter on "The Home" is Arcadian in its simplicity and charm, 
and in these artificial times makes one long for a "Lodge in some vast 
wilderness" which Virginia then was; but a wilderness beginning to be in- 
habited by noble men and gentle women. Who, indeed, has ever seen a 
"thoroughbred" who did not regret he had not lived in Colonial days? 
The reading of this chapter will increase their number. 

Then it was that Virginia Hospitality became a phrase the echoes 
of which sound down to the present day. Dr. Johnson said that more 
people praised Paradise Lost than read it. Hospitality was not only 
genuine then, but universal, if the chronicles of the time are to be cred- 
ited. Changed conditions have caused it to be more prated about than 
practiced, yet it is delightful, even now, to read about it as portrayed 
by Mrs. Stanard' s pen. There were tankards in the land in those days, 
and silver punch bowls; though repressive measures against too much 
"strong waters" began as early as 1643. At page 126, the author says 
"prohibitionists in Colonial Virginia would have been considered luna- 
tics". A very sober judgment, some would say today. 

But this review cannot, like Tennyson's Brook, "go on forever" — 
though there is much more that might be said in praise of the book. 
There are sundry other captivating chapters entitled "Courtship and 
Marriage" (which every maid and widow, every bachelor and widower, 
ought to read, mark, leam and take to heart. "Virginia and England," 
"Outdoor Sports," and more besides which must be read to be enjoyed 
and appreciated. It is even intimated that there were "Funeral Cus- 
toms" in the Colony, as if people had to die in such an earthly paradise ! 
The book is beautifully printed, in large, clear type on fine paper, and 
is copiously adorned with historical illustrations which really illuminate 
the text. The style — which is the soul of a book — is admirable through- 
out for a book of its kind — simple, narrative, graphic and without at- 
tempt at ornament. Like beauty, it adorns itself. 

It is a limited edition, printed from type which has been distributed. 
All who love Virginia and her inspiring annals ought to make haste to 
become the fortunate owner of a copy. 

W. W. Scott. 



